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may be confidently expected from the equity, charity and moderation 
of a less controversial and more dispassionate age. Hopeful signs of 
this abatement, if not abolition, of diversity of opinion on the long 
agitated questions of ecclesiastical polity, of predestination, of the 
sacraments of the New Testament, of the trinity of persons in the 
Godhead, of the inspiration of the Scriptures and of the metaphysics 
involved in these high themes are beginning to appear. There is much 
need, however, of men of high mind, thorough training and well bal- 
anced reason to carry forward this delicate process to a just and unan- 
imous issue. Only the Spirit and the Word of God can produce such 
men. Let us expect and pray, and throw no hindrance, and endeavor 
to remove any hindrance, in the way of the coming and the multiply- 
ing of such men in the church. Then will the divine origin of the 
holy Scriptures be fully illustrated and its paramount authority be 
gladly admitted. 



THE REVISION OF THE BOOK OF EXODUS. 

By Professor P. B. Dbnio, 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 



In this article we may note the changes in translation made by 
the Revision of 1885 from that of 161 1. It is not unreasonable to as- 
sume that the Hebrew text was little, if at all, different. That the 
article be not unduly protracted, attention will be confined to the body 
of the text, .and no mention will be made of the notes in the margin, 
or of those of the American Revisers. 

The standard for comparison is the Parallel Bible, Oxford edition. 
Not the entire book is brought into view ; but the first ten chapters 
have been compared, with the intention of noting every change, even 
to punctuation. In these ten chapters there are 274 verses. Of these, 
120 exhibit no verbal change, nor any change in punctuation sufficient 
to alter the sense. In the 154 verses the following changes are 
found : — 

1. There are five instances of the change of obsolete words. 
"Wit" is changed to "know" (11., 4); "let "to "loose" (v., 4); "coast" 
to "border" (x., 4, 14, 19). There are six instances of corrected spell- 
ing,— "lothe" to "loathe" (vii., 18); "ought" to "aught" (v., 8, 19); 
and three proper names in v., 17, 22, 24. Also the archaic "be" is 
changed to "are" (vi., 4). 

2. There is a large number of changes of single words, which are 
simply lexical. For example, of nouns, "children" is changed to 
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"sons" (I., i); "treasure" to "store" (l., ii); "stranger" to "so- 
journer" (II., 22); "desert" to "wilderness" (ill., i; V., 3); "vain" to 
"lying" (v., 9); "oxen" to "herds," and "sheep" to "flocks" (ix., 3). 
Of verbs, the following are illustrations : " grew " is changed to 
"spread abroad" (l., 12); "spied" to "saw" (iL, 11); "borrow" to 
"ask" (ill., 19); "were strangers" to "sojourned" (vi., 4); "is" or 
"was hardened" to "is" or "was stubborn" (vil., 14; IX., 7). There 
are four instances where the Hebrew article was wrongly rendered now 
corrected to "the" (ll. 14; III., 12; IV., 21; X., 13). There are eighteen 
instances where the translation of prepositions is changed, — as "by 
the way" to "on the way" (iv., 24); "upon" to "over" (vil., 19); this 
last change makes the verse harmonious to the similar passage (vill., 
5). There are thirteen instances where conjunctions or adverbs are 
changed,— as "therefore" to "and" (l., 20); "for" to "and" (l., 
5; VIII., 17); "but" to "for" (iv., 10); "also" to "moreover" (ll., 19). 
In some of these instances the ground of change is not in the lexicon 
but in exegesis, and there it comes from contextual interpretation. 
The changes of nouns illustrated above were thirty-four in number, of 
verbs thirty-five. The entire number thus noted of changes made in 
accord with the real or supposed requirements of lexicography is 104. 
3. Heretofore the changes noted are those having respect to 
single words. Another class of changes is grammatical, having re- 
spect in part to single words (etymological), and in part to the relation 
■of words (syntactical). Occasionally a lexical change is involved; but 
the important feature is grammatical, and so the instance is classed as 
grammatical. There are changes in tense, — " there was none like it " 
changed to "had not been" (ix., 24); in mood, — "neither-would he" 
to "and he did not" (vill., 32; ix., 35); "that I may" to "and I will" 
(VII., 4); in voice, — "he hardened Pharaoh's heart" to "Pharaoh's 
lieart was hardened" (vil., 13); in number, — "was" to "were" (ix., 
31). Also there are changes to make manifest an apposition, — "bricks 
of your daily tasks" to "bricks, your daily tasks" (v., 19); "the Lord 
Ood" to "the Lord, the God" (ill., 15, 16, 18; IV., 5; v., 3; Vll., 16; 
IX., I, 13; X., 3). Also from or to a circumstantial clause, — "and when 
she saw the ark among the flags, she sent " to " and she saw the 
ark among the flags, and sent" (ll., 5); "and plucked it out of his 
bosom, and, behold, it was turned again" to "and when he took it out 
of his bosom, behold it was turned again" (iv., 7). Of these gram- 
matical changes there have been classed together sixty-five instances. 
There is one extended passage to be added to the number. It is ix., 
15, 16. 1611 reads: "For now I will stretch out my hand, that I may 
smite thee and thy people with pestilence, and thou shalt be cut off 
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from the earth. And in very deed for this cause have I raised thee 
up, for to show in thee my power ; and that my name may be declared 
throughout all the earth." 1885 reads : " For now I had put forth my 
hand, and smitten thee and thy people with pestilence, and thou hadst 
been cut off from the earth ; but in very deed for this cause have I 
made thee to stand, for to show thee my power, and that my name may 
be declared throughout all the earth." In the fifteenth verse the first 
clause is changed from the expression of determination to a past con- 
dition which was not realized. In Driver's Hebrew Tenses, § 141, this 
construction is implied to be the correct one. The sixteenth verse of 
161 1 adds to the expression of determination to destroy Pharaoh the 
statement that God "raised up" Pharaoh for the purpose of showing 
in Pharaoh's person his almighty power, and for the purpose of having 
his name made known on earth. 1885 gives a different meaning to 
the verb translated "raised up." It adopts the marginal rendering of 
161 1, and makes the statement that God had kept Pharaoh alive, in 
the midst of the terrible judgments, in order to convince Pharaoh of his 
(God's) power, and to have his (God's) name made known on earth. 

4. There is another class of changes which may conveniently be 
called rhetorical changes. This includes those instances where itali- 
cised or unnecessary words have been omitted, where necessary words 
have been added, where, for elegance or perspicuity, the words in a 
phrase or sentence have been changed or re-arranged. There are 
twelve instances where words have been inserted, — "zs white" (iv., 
6); "the" (iv., 15). In twenty-seven instances words have been omit- 
ted,— as "even" (iv., 22, 23); "do" (VIII., 8); "the" (ix., 23). "Also" 
(l., 10) is transposed so as to emphasize the subject. "Goest to return " 
becomes "goest back" (iv., 21); "against he come," "to meet him" 
(VII., 15); "this rod in thine hand wherewith," "in thine hand this rod 
wherewith" (iv., 17). 161 1 left the antecedent of " wherewith " uncer- 
tain ; logically it was "rod," grammatically it was "hand." 1885 
removes the ambiguity. The total number of instances of this class 
are seventy-five. This number includes some changes in punctuation. 

5. There is also one more class of changes to be noted, and this 
class is typographical changes. These changes concern the practice 
of printing words in italics. In these ten chapters, 161 1 gave 164 
instances where one or more words were printed in italics. 1885 sup- 
plies only twelve. That is, there were 152 more instances of italics in 
161 1 than in 1885. Of these 152, 131 have been changed from italics 
to common type. Italics are supposed to be words supplied to fill out 
the sense, when neither Hebrew words nor idiom can supply it. This 
is not the case with the copula "am," "art," "is," etc. 
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Such are the changes both in kind and quantity. The value of 
some of these changes is very great. Few arouse a questioning spirit ; 
still fewer excite opposition. The majority commend themselves at 
once. One wishes that some changes had been carried out consist- 
ently. E. g. (ill., i) "kept" is changed to "was keeping." Equal 
reason exists for changing "wept" (ii., 6) to "was weeping." In 
Exod. VI., 2, 6-8, "the Lord" is changed to "Jehovah," — and with 
good effect. Equally effective would the change have been in a score 
of other places in these chapters. 

Is there any change in the character of the record ? No, not in 
the main features. Yet there are some changes which we gladly wel- 
come. One of these changes relates to the borrowing of jewels and 
clothing from the Egyptians by the Israelites. The fact that this act 
was done in consequence of divine direction has for generations har- 
rassed the soul of the English reader. It has caused the uncircum- 
cised to revile, and the circumcised to resort to mean subterfuges to 
explain away the dishonor of such a procedure. "Borrow" is changed 
to "ask." Every student of Hebrew has abundant opportunity, with- 
in the first few months of his study, to learn that the Hebrew word 
used in this passage is the word which means to ask. It is used scores 
of times with this meaning, and a Hebrew would hardly have thought 
of using another word when he meant simply to ask. Doubtless dur- 
ing the past 270 years this (to us, apparently) stupid mistranslation 
has caused more labor than has been bestowed on revising the entire 
Old Testament. Imagine, if you please, the description of a some- 
what similar occasion rendered as follows : "And King Solomon gave 
unto the queen of Sheba all her desire, whatsoever she borrowed, 
beside that which Solomon gave her of his royal bounty." There is as 
good reason for giving this translation in i Kgs. X., 13, as for the 
translation which 161 1 gives of the same verb in Exod. III., 22. 161 1 
and 1885 concur in rendering i Kgs. X., 13, by " ask." 

Another passage is worthy of a second mention in this connec- 
tion. The radical changes of Exod. IX., 15, 16, have already been men- 
tioned. 161 1 makes of the passage a threat; 1885 makes of the 
passage a reminder of God's mercy and forbearance in the past. 

There is a whole class of passages that need be noted here. This 
class of passages refer to the hardening of Pharaoh's heart. Some 
translations of 161 1 permitted and even encouraged the idea that Pha- 
raoh's hardness of heart was brought to pass by God, without any 
agency of Pharaoh. The Revision has not smoothed away the facts so 
as to avoid cavils. Indeed the facts are such, and the language is so 
plain, that those who wish will always cavil, and those whose faith is 
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weak will stumble. In Exod. vii., 3, "harden" is a literal translation. 
In VII., 14 ; IX., 7, for "hardened" is substituted "stubborn." This is 
a manifest gain. The Hebrew verb is different, the Revisers render- 
ing is correct, and it is a pity that they did not render Vlll., 15, 32, 
and IX., 34, and X., i, by "stubborn," with an appropriate verb. By 
the two changes that have been made there is given to the English 
reader the opportunity to learn the fact that Pharaoh's hardening was 
in part the manifestation of his own stubborn character. 

There are several passages mentioning the hardening of Pharaoh's 
heart which are very noticeable. Exod. IV., 21; VII., 4, 13, and x., 20. 
1611 gives these passages as follows (the italics are for contrast): iv., 
21, " But I will harden his heart, that he shall not let the people go ;" 
VII., 4, "But Pharaoh shall not hearken unto you, that I may lay my 
hand upon Egypt," etc.; vii., 13, "And he hardened Pharaoh's heart, 
that he hearkened not unto them ;" x., 20, "But the Lord hardened 
Pharaoh's heart, so that he would not let the children of Israel go." 
1885 gives these passages as follows : IV., 21, "But I will harden his 
\\C2.xt, and he will x^ot let the people go;" Vll., 4, "But Pharaoh will 
not hearken unto you, and I will lay my hand upon Egypt," etc.; vii., 
13, "And Pharaoh's heart was hardened, and he hearkened not unto 
them ;" X., 20, "But the Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart, and he did 
not let the children of Israel go." In these four passages 1611 makes 
the last clause simply the purpose or result of the preceding clause. 
This is syntactically possible, if the context demands it. Evidently 
the Revisers of 1885 thought the context did not require it. The more 
usual mode of translating Hebrew sentences of this form is simply to 
add the second action to the first as being co-ordinate to the first. 
This is done in 1885, as shown above. There is ample proof that the 
Revisers of 161 1 did not regard the Hebrew as necessitating the trans- 
lation they gave, nor did they think the context required such a trans- 
lation. The'proof is this: Exod. VII., 22; Vlil., 15, 19, 32; IX., 7, 12,35; 
X., 27, are similar sentences in the Hebrew. Some of these sen- 
tences are verbally the same, and they are in the same kind of a con- 
text, and in every one of these eight passages the clause, which in the 
former four was made a clause of purpose or result, is made co- 
ordinate. E. g., VII., 22, "And Pharaoh's heart was hardened, neither 
did he hearken unto them;" VIII., 15, "He hardened his heart, and 
hearkened not unto them." IX., 12, "And the Lord hardened the 
heart of Pharoah, and he hearkened not unto them." There is just 
one passage in these ten chapters where a clause of purpose is required 
by the Hebrew in a similar context. This is X., i, "For I have 
hardened his heart and the hearts of his servants, that I might shew 
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these my signs before him" (1885, in the midst of thein). The Hebrew 
is different, and expresses purpose. 

In one passage (vii., 4) there is a change which has not hitherto 
been mentioned. 161 1, "But Pharaoh shall not hearken ;" 1885, "But 
Pharaoh will not hearken." It is to be regretted that a consistent use 
of the auxiliaries shall and will is not to be found in our English Bible. 
It is a cause of thankfulness that we meet any recognition of the proper 
meaning of these words. We have here an illustration. 161 1 made 
the verb an obligatory future, or jussive. It represented Pharaoh as 
being passive in the hardening, as being under the control of another 
will. The change of the auxiliary in English makes the passage to 
state a future fact, not a necessity. The Hebrew does not require the 
rendering of 161 1. In fact the negative here used forbids us to regard 
it as jussive, or obligatory future. 

Thus, while there is no difference in the main features of the rec- 
ord, there is decided modification of some of the colors of the narra- 
tive. These are modifications which would have been dishonest if 
made for dogmatic reasons ; but made, as they have been, for the sake 
of fidelity to the original, they are only the requirement of honesty. 

For the sake of more full examination of the changes in the text, 
the writer has entirely omitted the marginal notes and the recom- 
mendations of the American Revisers. From what has been written 
the reader will rightly infer that the writer regards the Revision of 
1885, in these chapters, as a very great gain. These chapters seem a 
fair sample of the whole book of Exodus, and this book in the Old 
Testament may be regarded as very much improved. Perfection is 
not reached at a bound ; and the younger students and scholars in He- 
brew may rejoice, both that much needless labor of removing miscon- 
ceptions has been removed from their shoulders, and that there is still 
further work to be done in securing for the Scriptures the most perfect 
expression in our mother tongue. 



